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a very goodly personage, and singularly this place, they (I say whether first 
en A_same § being a great favourite to stifling her, or else strangling her, after- 
. ; 
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Soe ag *eith fal Saeneahcten her head.) 
mands his wife, or pe i was upon -) Yet 
Ending dasieaehenp desires her to the inhabitants will tell you there, that 


ter's house, who then lived at the afore- where she lay, to another, where the 
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holy, and other humours, &e.. And for 

therefore would needs counsel her to take pan j and music, was afterwards 

some ‘potion, which she ‘absolutely re- being 

fusing to do, as still suspecting the worst : some say. 

whereupon they sent a- messenger on a \ away. 

day (unawares: to her) ‘for Dr. Bayly, wife tléer, kin: to 
i 


her comfort, as the doctor upon just 
cause, and consideration did ee seme Coroner had ‘given in his in 
their great importunity, the the earl himself 
3 need the ‘lady had of physic 5 and 
therefore he pere rily di their-ré- 
quest, ae (as he afterwards re. 
ported,) least ‘if they ‘had’ poisoned her 
under the name’of' his potiofi; he might 
have‘ been “hanged for ‘a colour of their ‘con 
sin; and the remained’ still well’ it was 
assuted; that this’ way taking no -effect, 
she would not long: escape their violence, t th 
whith ‘afterwards happened’ thus':—For to 
Projector inthis deignsy who the ca , 
proj is design,')‘who' e €arl’s’ 
remained wet ty of death alone 
with her, with one man only, and Fors. 
ter, who had that day forcibly sent away 
all ‘her servants from her to Abingdon 
market, about three miles distant from 
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seen user 


Babington (the earl’s in) did preach 
the funeral sermon, he tript once ra te 
in his a, by. 
virtuous lady so ifully 


murdered, instead of saying so pitifully 
slain. 


Tages ene pte repre 
ings, was him yy that 
which mp for others, (some he 
by, hi at Cornb: Lado tthove 

er in his Chronicle vould have it .at 
Killingworth) Anno 1688.” 


inhi j 
Written in an album, at the Inn on the Banks of 
Lock Ackray,. near the Trosachs. 


A abn 'cloud coronals Beniedi's brow ;— 
Still up the deep ascent be mine to strain, 
Tier daose the tall 20 ide, Oh! how slow 
Silortne eae es 
et 





po hea towery height, 
eon song. 


and muse upon the throng 
ae ‘and -wake the soul 


“=! .gN. . 

On! where is faa ats of the minstrel? why 
al gh peg 2 re atpaer f 
ba destin absence'a stranger endeavour— 
and sosteenet-aque: faint lay to 


Oht ht Watte Hot iw haughty derision, however 
ued his verse, unacknowledged his name. 


bet hat is, the deep warning voice of the 
of presumpiipn ! While living 
mae loved name with each islet 


be gt oe ppt minstrel be 
‘Tis wellj—I obey thee.—Yet grant, gentle 


a scene? 
teal eect are 


her waters, her’ mountains still 


. 


; whoever; t 
éhet ‘e’en I’ one Seeet walle may 





Ob! 
And in friendship, in friendship rent ud pio cnnsilt ible py Smsed, a 
Loch Katrine, Augial. , Sevunig, > Ul hens abated da tein, In Madox’s 
nd ae . Form, -Anglican, there -is. the form of a. 
Li cs one! to the Bal of Wensmorland 
to as to the estmor:! 
ae marae Mime 
cet jue of he eee Bench had a on te tack of the reign of 
ir sag more than £66 13s. 4d. Henry VIII. panne lh in that family, 
pe hs and the ordinary judges of that a regular establishment for. two counsel- 
bench, and of the sean ye om had lors and their servants. ‘ 
only £40 of eee TV's annus! A was wwnaier on the oh 
allowan %s was P - 
higher; twas £60 ide. 62 twasinthe + Thiet learned, and 
year 1573, Queen bp copied oer cellor of 4 Sand wes easier 
the Earl of Shite » Earl Marshal of the ‘reign way tg for refusing 
England during “ asalary of only the oath of supremacy and 
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annum, Her for .the 
Fren e, Thomas secuaey § 
had 266 1 . 4d., the same with that of 
the chief justice. , in his Life of 
Sir Thomas More,* e centuries ago, 
informs us, that though he was an advo- 
cate of the greatest eminente. and in. full 
business, yet he did-not by his profession 
make above £400 per annum. . is, 
however, a common tradition on the other 
hand; that Sir Edward Coke’s 8, at 
the latter of this century, 
of a m n. attorney general; -and, 


£20 


annam w 

office. Browhlew’s: profits, -likewise, as 
one of the prothonotaries during the reign 
of Elizabeth, were £6,000 per annum; 
and he used toclose the profits of the year 
ry laus deo; and — P- 
pened. to be extraordinary; witha mazima 
laus deo.—‘* It does not.seem too:much to 
assert,” says Gilbert, “ that about: thie 
reign of Elizabeth, £10, would: approach 
nearer to the .p' of. a.., complete 
Engine law litrary, than. 21,500.08 pre- 


“The following additional particulars are 
from a peapoctante journal :— 


orks De La ds e Poecgrtot a 
three hours a - 3” pals is, 


oer: in the morning until eleyen:: es 
the remainder of the day in study-. 


ing the laws, and reading the ly Scrip- 


" Carté su poses, that the great reason for, 
the eye pushing in shoals to become 
members of parliament, arose from the 
desire to receive the wages then paid them, 
by their conasinnents, By an act ofthe 

of Henry IV., ayy asd were exclude 
from, parliament, not a contempt of. 
the common law: itself, but thé professors. 
of it, who, at this time being auditors of 
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of November, in the twentieth year of the 


reign of James I., in which the voters for 2™¢),' 


members of parliament were directed 
“ not to choose curious and wrangling 
lawyers, who may seek. reputation by 
stirring needless questions.” 

A strong prejudice was at this time 


excited inst lawyers. In Aleyn’s 
Henry VIL. (aeten, 1638,) we have 
the following phillippic against them :— 


« i hich cloud 
Apring er one ows ihe 
He talk’d all law, and the tumultuous crowd 

Th t it had been all gospel that he spake. 
At length, these fools their common error saw, 

A lawyer on their side, but not the law.” 

Pride, the drayman, used to say, “that 
it would never be well till the lawyer's 

wns, like the Scottish colours, were 
ate up in Westminster Hall. 

- From Chaucer’s character of the Tem- 
ple Manciple, it would appear, that the 
great preferment which advocates in this 
time chiefly aspired to, was to become 
steward to some great man ; he says, 
« Of masters he had mo than thryis ten, 
-, That were of law expert and curious ; 
Of which there were a dozen in that house, 
Worthy to bend ‘stuards of house and londe, 
Of any lord that is in Engionde.” 

The first mention of a Barrister being 
a Knight, occurs in the third year of 
Pn el ir Me pe 

amp, as counsel, su e 
oO ence of the Ea of Warwick, 

t ‘the then Earl Marshal, at the bar 
the House of Lords. Mr. Roger Hunt 
appeared in the same capacity for the 
Hel Marshal and both advocates, in their 
exordium, made most humble protesta- 
tions, entreating the lord against whom 
they were retained, not to take amiss 
what they should advance on the part of 
their own client. 

Another point on which the lawyers of 
the present age differ from their ancestors 
is, in their prolixity. It was reserved for 
modern invention to make a trial for high 
treason last eight days, or to extend a 
speech to nine hours. And it is not a 
little’remarkable, that when law and law- 
yers have increased so prodigiously, the 
number of the judges is still the same. 

F. _, ansehen Ly 
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EPITAPH 
On Two Children, dying of one disease, and 
. . buried in one grave. 








Broveat forth in sorrow, and bred up in care, 
Two tender children here entombed are ; 


And though they cannot number many years 
their account, yet with their parents’ tears 
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This comfort mingles : tho’ their days were few, 
scarcely sin, but never sorrow knew ; 


Lay out on your untimely exequies. 
When once I have discharged that mournful 


score, 
Heaven hath decreed you ne’er shall cost me 


more, 
Since. you release and quit my borrowed trust, 
By taking this inheritance of dust. 

Dr. King’s Poems. 


EPITAPH 
On Lady Katherine > who died March 10, 


CaN man be silent, and not praises find ~ 
For her who lived the praise of womankind; 
Whose outward frame lent. the world, to 
guess 
What shapes our souls shall wear in happiness ; 
Whose virtue did ail ill so 
That her whole life was a com ? 
Paston Church, Norfolk. 


ON ELEANOR FREEMAN, 
Who died 1650, aged 21. 
A viRGIN blossom, in her wor. t 
Of youth and virtues, turn’d to clay ; 
Rich earth, accomplish’d with those graces 
That adorn saints in heavenly places. 
Let not Death boast his co power— 
She’ll rise a star that fell a flower 
Tewkesbury Church, Gloucestershire. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING. 
TRE .soote season, that bud and bloom forth 


igs, 
With m hath clad the hill, and eke the vale ; 
The nightingale, with feathers new she sings ; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for spray now § 


The busy bee her honey now she mguges ; : 
baer: bs worn that aa the Seware: Sais. 
nd thus I see, amo pleasant, things, 
Each c Serta et my sorrow springs. 
7 hatin Eari of Surry. 
TO MISS ———_., 
Upon a sudden surprical. 
APELLES, prince of , did 
All others in that im 


You,-in a trice and moment 
Have 


portray’d in m: heart coe 4 
our je 
"J. Howell's Poems. 


wealth 
‘Not poe bars, bat scant, °°!) 
's purse, but poor pred 12 
Not bappy hep it | > 7 
Not wish at will, but want of joy, ; 
ot heart's , but heart’s annoy; 
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try the 
And n but froward fortune. proves, 
Who fawniug feins, or simply loves. 


. Paradise of Dainty. Devyses. 
Reminiscences, 


No. II 





STEPHEN KEMBLE. 
When Stephen walks the streets, the paviors 
«God Tees you, Sir,” and lay their rammers by. 


Ir was said of Mr. Stephen Kemble, 
that he was constitutionally great. It 
will be within the recollection of our 

that his size was so immense, 
that he always played Falstaff without 
stuffing; and quantity and quality con- 
i was respect as a man and an 
actor. On one of his visits to London 


he was engaged to play three nights at 


Drury Lane. — was always afraid sh 


of the sarcasm of Fawcett, the unrivalled 
Falstaff of the other house, and he was 
told that Fawcett meant to witness his 
performance on the first night, in com- 
pany. with John Bannister. Stephen 
whispered thus to the latter—‘ John, I 
eee Fawcett — ee the 7 
to-night, to quiz my 3 Dow 

know, John, you are my friend—don’t 
let him run his riggs upon me ; I know 


Ee hy then he 
said—’drabbit it, I must not tell you.” 


“ Nonsense, nonsense, man—what was 
it?—I know = wg gres me.”—** He 
said,” replied that you were noé 
St. to,carry g-ts to a bear!’ “ Well, 
but you contradicted it, did’nt you ?”— 
“© yes, directly——J said you were !”” 
Mr. Stephen ble having engaged 
Miss S. Booth for a few nights, at one of 
hw theatres in. the north, uh ge san 
n very prominent characters the t 
night, for a dance of Parisot’s. The house 
was un full; and the last coach 
came \in, but no Miss Booth. The 
audience becoming boisterous, Stephen 
came forward, and addressed them thus— 
‘¢ Ladies and Gentlemen, I regret to in- 
form you, that.some unforeseen accident 
has prevented the lady from making her 
appearance; but, in order that you should 
not be. disappointed, you shall have a 
dance. I do not know the shawl dance 
myself but I will Ay my endeavours at 
3 
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a-hornpipe.” And, to the no small as- 
tonishment-of the audience, he danced a 


omplpe. 
Stephen used to say of himself, that he 
was sufficient ballast for a collier. One 
day, a gentleman at Newcastle, wishing 
to get to London, advertised for a post- 
chaise companion. He received a note, 
informing him that a gentleman, who also 
wished to go, would call upon him in the 
evvaing, At the appointed time Stephen 
made his appearance, and declared him- 
self to be the person who wished to ac- 
company him. ‘* You accompany me!” 
exclaimed the advertiser, ‘* what to the 
devil do you mean !—Do you think Iam 
going by the waggon !” 

Mr. Kemble was. one morning in the 
travellers’ room of an inn, in Newcastle, 
sitting upon three chairs, as usual, o¢cu- 
pying ag Says corner ied the room, and 
r e News when_a commer- 
cial treveller, hon Freed (called in nal. 
cule by his familiars, the polite York- 
ireman), came in, and looking at 
Stephen said—“ Be you ganging to tak 
eee, Mn 2”—* Yes, sir.’ wa, 
shou ppy to join you.”*— 
great ledsdes: sir.” “Dang it!” re- 
turned the Yorkshireman, ‘ I think a’s 
seed you before.” —‘‘ Perhaps you have.” 
“Ah! a pay’d a shillin to see you.”— 
“Ha! ha! ha! perhaps you might sir,” 
(fancying he had been at the gallery in 

e theatre). “Ah! a’ know’d it war 
you; it war at Lester.”—“ No, sir, 
you mistake—I never was at Leicester.” 
‘ Nay, dang it, but you war !—I seed you 
i’ a wild-beast cart like.”"—‘* Wild-beast 
cart !” retorted Stephen. “ Aye, man— 
“ Why your’t great big Lambert, bean’t 
you 2”“*D__-n me, sir,” said Stephen 
in a ion, “‘do you mean to insult 
me ?—breakfast by y: AM a 


SONG—(Miss Povey.) 
Love stroll’d one day to Beauty’s howers, 
begg’d her nursery-man to be 
Engaging, she the sweetest flowers 
Should ever in her len see. 


— tg ope ! woe for her, 
r pordoner. 
Soon, with the gales of gentle sighs, 
Each drooping flower he cherished there— 
While dew tears from doting eyes, 
Kept allher roses fresh and fair. 
But mark, alas! 
What came to pass. 


While summer reign’d the rogue remain’d, 
And joy and peace, and sunshine shed ; 
But winter came—ah! can I name 
Love’s treachery? The urchin fled; 
And sadly Beauty, woe for her, 
Miss’d in the storms her gardener. 
Her flowers all di shrubs declin'd— 
Her blooming beds were all left bare; 
No solace could poor Beauty fin 
Love left but thorns and wild weeds there. 
ids, mark the tale, 
Lest Love prevail! 
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LETTERS TO, KING JAMES I. 
(From Lady Lenoz. ) 

“ My Sovereign Lord,—‘ According 
to Fie Majesty’s gracious pleasure sig- 
nified unto me, I have sent a young 
man to attend you, accompanied with 4 
widow’s .prayers and tears, that he may 
wax old in your service; and in his 
fidelity and affectioa may equal his an- 
cestors departed, and so. shall he. find 
grace and favour in ‘the eyes of my lord 
the king; which will revive the dying 
hopes, and raise the dejected spirits, of a 
comfortlesss mother. 

“6 Your Majesty’s most humble servant, 

“Ka. Lenox.” 

(From the Duchess of Buckingham. ) 

“ May it please your Majestie,—I have 
recevd the two boxes of drid ploms and 
graps, and the box of violatt caks and 
chickens, for all which I most humbly 
thank your Majestie.* ’ 

“I hope my Lord Annan has tould 
our Majestié, that I did mean to wene 
fall very shortly. _I wood not by any. 

mens. pe fe it till’ I had furst made your 
Majestie ‘acquainted. with it; .and by 
reason my eosin Bret’s boy has buine ill 
of latt, for fere shee should greeve and 
spyle her milk, makes me very desirous 
to wene her. And I think shee is ould 
enufe, and I hope she will endure her 
wening very well; for I think there was 
never child card less for the breast than 
shee dos, so I do intend to make trial 
this night ma she 9 endure Ie. 

“ Thi raying for your Majestie’s 
health and sede life, I hambly take my 
leave. : 

“ Your Majesty’s most humble servant, 
“K. BucKINGHAM.” 

(From the Duke of Buckingham. ) 

“ Dear Dad and Gossip,—Yesterday 
we got hither so early, that I had time to 
see oyer.a good part of my works here. 
This afternoon I will see the rest. I 
pena to God the chiefest pleasure I 

ve in them is,.that I hope they will 
please you, and that they have all come by 
and from you. . I am now going to give 
my Redeemer thanks for my Maker. 
The afternoon I will spend in viewing 
the.rest,. To-morrow the threaten 
to be early up, being of my mind, im- 
patient to be with you. We shall have 
no need of a of -your’s, or Babie 
Charles, to make the way short. I could 
write to the equerries to send them to 
Thurlo, seven miles on this side of New- 
market ; but I will be beholden to none 


* This is rather extraordinary orthography for 
a Duchess. 





but my kind master a , who 
never failed mé when I had ‘need § there. 
fore bestir thee, and [here are two words 
ego } duty “ ; 

“I will give no’ thanks for nothing, till 
I may do’ it on my knees; so I crave 
your blessing, as your Majesty’s most 
humble slave and dog. "4 ‘ 

‘© STENIE.” 


SPIRIT OF THE 
. Public Bournals. 


FOOTMEN. 
AT a season when every person is subj 
to making (at least) short excursions pe 
the country, and when every description 
of men, from infancy to age, froma peer 
to a shoe-black, may be frequently met 
with qu the foot 6a vtage-coush, eo 
trust it will: be oe by fto means de. 
Fogatory to our éditorial dignity, to con. 
fess that it is a place which we ry 
occupy, and where: we endeavour, 
often with little effect, ‘* to look into 
ways of men.” 

Strong and sharp as the characteristics 
of Englishmen are said to be, yet the 
general taciturnity ‘to which they aré 
given, the frittering polish to which the 
inhabitants of London are vata 4 sub. 








reveal or to conceal, to display or to hide, 
Se ee ies 
i ion, ig ce, Or 
amused by humour ; at’ bee ‘develop- 
ments require more than ten miles of good 
road to unfold them. 
But, however jumbled men of all de- 
pee or may be, by these convenient 
mediums of transferring themselves, atid 
although a poor deyil in a good coat may 
carry “* outward and visible signs” of re- 
spectability, so as to place him on a pat 
with his how-traveller ‘who hath’ that 


‘which passeth all show,” yet we all 
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occasionally meet with one who is-dis- 
tinct, and to a certain t divided, from 
his brother man. er may be the 

pinata of wean’ or 
freedom +of. speech 4» When sub- 
stantial citizens are Making their places, 
never have I observed a neh saeeneee 
them, clean and smart as he might be, 
and probably possessing from nature pre- 
cisely that countenance which is received 
in all countries as a letter of recommen- 
dation, but. there was.a gathering up of 
the say acietubbeg af together ree the 
person, @ muscles, 
as if contamination were in his touch, and 
degradation in breathing the same air 
with him. His coloured cape, though 
less ‘weighty than the collar of the Saxon 
serf'in Ivanhoe, sets a mark upon him 
not less _efféctually, and the hen-pecked 
tailor who is trembling lest his ‘ wife 
should ‘pull his vig,” grows proud as he 
contrasts himself with one whom he deems 
a-bondmian—one whom no assumption of 
i , No natural advantage of per- 


son, or acquired finesse of manners, can 
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ignorant and pam- 
well' fed, without 


care, and with litéle labour, might other- 
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wise become more intolerable nuisances 
in society than they are frequently found 
to be. 0 that sees a bevy of them 


round the Bazaar or waiting in the lob- 
bies,: that does not wish so many fine, 
six-feet, athletic, soldier-like men better 
employed ? and feel convinced: that they 
are an idle, worthless train of parasitical 
menials, ‘who ridicule the hands that feed 
them, despise the humble soil that bred 
them, and, in the insolence of their pros- 
perity, deride those who aré every way 
be Mee pa po the ge- 
prejudice against “ppere just. 
In this view, perhaps, it is well that the 
humble mechanic and the laborious hus- 
bandman should nourish a sentiment 
which ‘offers some consolation for the 
evils of his own ‘situation, and find his 
own’ pride an equivalent for the footman’s 
vanity, his sense of freedom a sweetener 
of the ious’ and scanty board  sup-: 
plied by his labour. : é 
Yet it is certain there are two periéds 
in the life of a footman: which ‘present 
him to our eyes as an interesting spec- 
tacle—youth and age. When a country 
lad of sprightly, pretty, delicate frame, is: 
taken the severe toil to which he 
was early destined, and yet unequal— 
when he is arrayed in trappings to which 
he affixes only the idea of honourable 
distincti hanges hard crusts and 
tough cheese for roast beef and strong 
beer—the kind commands of an indulgent 
old lady, for the compelling voice of a 
sturdy ploughman—the smiles of the 
maids for the drudgery of a farm-house, 
pig-feeding, cow-driving, h lout, 
what a change takes place! He steps at 
once into a new being: the butterflies 
are not more fine, more sportive, more 
changed. Where is the philosopher 
amongst us that would not play the fool 
under so complete an intoxication? For 
a season he is a happy, harmless coxcomb : 
his awkwardness is ludicrous, his joyful- 
ness exhilarating, and many a time have 
we looked at him with a sense of amuse- 
thent in his folly, perhaps not quite un- 
tinctured with envy of hisfelicity. ~ 
The aged footman inspires a deeper 
and better feeling: his thin spare form, 
half burdened by weighty habiliments— 
the white hairs which fall scantily on his 
wdered brow—the eye, which long habit 
as rendered quick to discern—and the 
slow gait, which yet assumes rapidity in 


its t tous a table 
character. We see, 
retainer 





hole or think we see in him, the old 


of a noble and ancient house—one who 
has shared in the feelings and partaken 
the changes which belong to all sublu- 
nary things, and in his very servitude 
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improved: his nature. . Fi 

self, he has lived, though at dis- 

tance, in the fortunes of his -and 

every: branch of the house: to 

was attached ‘hasbeen watched with pride 
with increasing 


him- 


eae comforts. H 
also rejoiced with his joys, and when 
those ‘boys “ whom he has borne on his 
back a’:thousand times,” go forth into 
the world: to triumph or suffer, feels for 
them at once the an ‘of a parent, the 
respect”of: a dependant, and that love 
which belongs exclusively to early ser- 
vices, and ‘renders a nurse dear as a mo- 
ther.. “When-the young baron makes his 
maiden speech in the House, when master 
Tadlogrpacty grabttys toe ot foounce pat 
ies marry , the old ts 
proud, and steps heavily as one who feels 
is own im When the time 
comes that their children visit the man- 
sion, he thinks them still fairer and braver 
than those who went before them, and 
with a grandsire’s fondness listens to their 
prattle and admires their knowledge : his 
place now should be more easy, but he 
wishes to increase the circle of duties 
which keep him near to those he loves, 
and in cu a stick for his third young 
inaster, loses the pain which his first 
master’s increasing infirmities have given. 
Every year and every ailment diminishes 
the distance of rank, and increases the ties 
of affection between him and his beloved 


matriages and portions, the dis of 
heiresses and estates, and, when the head 
of the house thanks God that he 


shall soon follow, and laments the situa- 
tion of those who will experience this two- 
fold evil. . 

Happy is the master who has such a 
servant, and not less happy the servant 
who, in thus fulfilling his duties and ex- 
ercising his affections; ennobles his sta- 
tion, and throws the radiance of virtue 
on the path of obscurity. 

Literary Chronicle. 
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CHURCH-YARD: ‘REFLECTIONS. 

Evew of the living multitude assem. 
bled here’ this day twelve months—how 
many, in the:short interval: between that 
and * the ‘present time, have'taken up 
their’ rests ‘within these: consecrated’ pre. 
cincts ! 


his name there are —— it—yes— 

ok te names. i: 
blooming son at last repose ‘together ; 

and what matters tiow, that the’ 

went down to mgt gerd erect 

gradual descent o! = ‘age; and 


a 

and vigour of his manhood ? 1 each 
pemreee faithfully the task allotted to 

ino, tia ee Rie aan ae eens 
and, after ‘brief separation of a few 

ears, they are re-united in eternity.— 
Saeed irae 
to stone ere stands a 
fine call freestame, the top of which is 
ornamented in with a squat 
white urn swaddled up ponderous 
Seaneey, eves which droops ‘s‘gilt weep- 
ing wi ee tee 
phire—the whole set off by a blue ground, 
encircled by a couple of goose wings. 
Oh! no—I cry the a 


are the pinions of a pair of cherubim. 
There are the little eters” checks 
puffing out from’ under sand the 


obituary is ven on a ‘black ground, 
aged la letters, and it reedrds— Ah! 
Madam Buckwheat—is it come to this ? 
Is all that majesty-of port laid low ?— 
That fair exuberance of well-fed flesh !— 
That broad expanse of ‘comely red’ and 
white, ‘ by Nature’s sweet -and canning 

hand laid on.” Doth all this 
with the common ‘earth’? ‘That ly 
, clad in rustling “silks!—is it 
shrunken within the ‘scanty’ folds ‘of the 
shroud, and the ‘natrow limits of «cold 
of wodlay prospetty-whea efter 
we ty—w! 8 
mits with all man- 


calyes—when you had reared three broods 
of milk-white 8, and’ the China 
sow had littered thirteen’ 1 Just as 
the brindled ‘heifer of’ tliat famous cross 
was coming into milk-ard just‘es the 
new barn was built, and the parish rates 
were lowered, and the mulberry’tree was 
beginning to béear—and’ just as you had 


“brought yourself to'feel’at home ‘in your 
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long sleeves, and unfettered ty: the great stenting {ts Ss:t0; tn Sonedy hempsne- 
ting, and to wear gloves when you ceetled the more open pastimes of the older 

were out .visiting ; ; to,.ctown, ally time,?” 

just as your -hope-—your favou-. .: The recreations of our Saxon: ancestors 

Tite ter made. a.s con- were such as. were common the 

quest.of. a real gentleman—one, who had 
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lackwood’s Magazine 
— She Helector; 
def OR. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
é WORKS. 





NEW 


\’ PASTIMES AND HOLIDAYS. 


«What iga gentleman without his recreations 2” 
at Tag Oxp Pray. 

Ix the games and diversions of a people, 
we may trace. the distinguishing features 
of the national character ; and the rude 


be traced to the earliest times ; in- 


rie 
BES! 
iit 
rl 
et 


ili 
iH 
e 
& 
| 


world will swear, 
You are not worth a rotten pear.” j 

When the military enthusiasm which 

sided, and Sicha ca n the Ag 

an was on a 

igi took in the man- 


to revive the ancient. 
but with only 
We learn from 


Henry VIII., and James I., endeavoured 
military | 


success, 
Burton, in his “ Ana- 


> 
ning at rings, tilts and tournaments, \- 
man and wild-goose chaces, were the 


Gun Y Sag om gga nde by ring. 
foot-ball,” balo 


iceties bassador 
received and entertained with masks, 
shows, and fire-works.” The following 


tain their faulkoner and dogs, and hu hags, 
their runs ai with their , and 
their fortunes fly away with their hawkes.” 


J 
: 
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nes, riddles; cross pur 
of knight-etrant, thieves, 
witch and goblins. 
In addition to the May Games, morris< 
dancing, pageants, and . which 
were common Z 
the Londoners had peculiar 
hunting, hawking, and fishing; they had 
also large portions of ground allotted to 
them inthe vicinity of the: ci 

ractice of such pastimes as were not pro= 

ibited: and for those, especially, ‘that 
were conducive to health. On the holi- 
days, during the summer season, the 
young imen exercised themselves ‘in the 
fields with leaping, archery, wrestling, 
playing with’ balls,’and practising with 
their wasters’"and bucklers. The city 
damsels had also their recreations, playing 
upon’ their ‘timbrels, ‘and dancing to the 
music, which they - often” practised ‘by 
moonlight.’ One writer says, it was cus- 
tomary for the maidens to dance in pre- 
Tine cae of dicks crnmpetons played 
while one ir 8 e 
music on ‘a timbrel’; and eo seieiulate 
them, the best dancers were rewarded 
witha garland ; ‘the prize being exposed 
to public view during the rmance. 
To this custom Spenser alludes,— 

“ The damsels they delight, 

When they their timbre nite, 

And thereunto dance carol sweet.” 
The London es often’ amused 
themselves with their wasters and’buck- 
lers, before the doors of their masters. 
Hunting with the Lord Mayor’s pack of 
pyr rap Aes rrenrt o ropalis, 
as well'as sailing, ro , and on 
the Thames. Bock i rgb 
vourite recreation in the simmer, as we 
dearn from Strype.—Fielding’s Proverbs. 








SLAVERY IN. THE UNITED 
“STATES. 


Tne other day I passed a ‘plantation 
whose: owner, 8 months. before: had 
shot‘otie ‘of ‘his’ slaves ; and’ I'conversed 
with a young ter, I think not twenty- 
two ‘years whose manners 
bespoke mildiéss'tather than the contrary, 
who had also shot a’ slave within a year, 
The offence in both cases, was stated to 
be running away, and no'notice was’ taken 
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on ‘a most 


fe planter, wan of 
toanners, 


; eminently humane atid wmiable 


he ‘was surprised to see him ‘sitting ‘in his 


“By and 
the 


excused. 
with the overseer, but would send and 
inquire into the circumstances. I sent 
for him, but the negro, in the mean time, 
apprehending the result, Jooked as if, he 
would woods. I 


him déad ; for there is’ no other way of 
enforcing obedience and subordination.” 

A very short time since, a wealthy 
planter tried to work his slaves half the 
eal i eater a tel 
They remonstrated with the overseer, and 
became refi , on which the planter 
undertook to control {them. He took 
his seat on the trunk of a tree to in 
them, with his gun in his hand to shoot 
the first who should shrink. About 
twelve o’clock at night he fell asleep. 
The slaves seized his gun, shot him, 
and burnt him to ashes on the fires which 
he was com them to make at mid- 
night, of the wood they were employed in 
Clearing. ‘The’ case was so glaring, and 
the planter’s cruelty 90 notorious, that the 
matter ‘was hushed’ up ‘as well as it could 
be, and the slaves were not punished ; 
though vom at Charlestown I renin 
account of @ ‘yourlg negro woman ° 

" death in South Carolina the 

week before, for m ing her 
An acquaintance of mine ne was 
staying at the time’at an inn in the 
neighbourhood, from ‘which many of the 
company went to see the horrid spectacle. 


reputed a tespectable planter) say, in the 
course of conversation, thet he shot at one 
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of his slaves last year, with intent to kill fortune. She had a fine countenance, an 
him, for g away 3 that, on another cegans an amiable disposition, 
occasion, two runaway slaves and was of singularly industrious habits. 
had ‘taken on his plantation, he Her voice was moreover uncommonly 
invited some of his friends out of:town to fine, and she carolled as merrily as the 


dinner and a frolic ;' that after dinrier they 
vent out to hunt ‘the slaves, and hearin 
pigs ate 7 reeds or canes in which 
they © beli 


% ey all fited at their game, but unfor- 
tunately missed."? Does not your blood 
curdle ? Yet he did not appear to be sen- 
sible that he was telling any thing extra- 
ardinary, nor to: understand the silence of 
astoni: and horror. I could extend 
this sad récital ; but why should I harrow 
up your. feelings. Hodgson’s Letters 
from North America. © 


| Che Movelist, 


No, LXIIT. 


JENNY KELLY. 
How many an affecting narrative might 
be drawn from abe fonies which She 
simple annals” of humble life supply 
ow many 3 tale, the circumstances of 
which may have been known only to 
enbee ginal neeig: it oechiedly 
a sympa some: 
pe iad bern fou tb record i Many 
wal ves from beginning to pre- 
sent no ‘single incident worth relating, 
soar to nol the exe 
common 
i and this all the world can learn 
ad memoirs. But in scenes re- 
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age 


FE 
Es, 


folly, it not un 
Mory of individuals, a fenght 
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more_of in 


py 
: t tee f 
fee 


ieved. them to be concealed, 


P"Poot girl! when. I think’ of her fate, a 
tear of pity falls to her memory. Yet 
Jenny did not become:a prey to the arts 
of @ seducer ; she was reserved for misery 
of a different kind. ; 

: The two rivals who sought -her affec- 
tions, were brother clerks, in the firm of. 
Messrs. Ogle and ‘Thomson, well known 
merchantsin Newry. The circumstances 
of each were nearly equal, and they: were 
generally. repemled “with a degree of res 
spect, little short of that shown -to the 
partners themselves. Kays was the name 
i one lover, M‘Evoy: that. of the other. 

Says was a very handsome young man, 
tall and well shaped ; his rival had not 
the same advantages of person, and was 
conscious of the superiority. of ‘Kays in 
this respect; but this reflection only 
caused him to redouble his attentions to 
Jenny, and to do every a his 
power , to _ingratiate himself her 
esteem. Whether or not Kays was- less 
ardent. or persevering in evincing his 
attachment cannot now be known ;: but 
after: much and 


those of grandeur, of fashion, according] 


gly: 
Jenny was young, and probably scarcel: 
knew her own han at the tinker else she 
ought not to have given her hand to one 
lover, and her affections .to another: ‘Tt 
was a weakness on her part, and slie bit- 
ox atoned for it; yet who shall blame 
? 


——* Women are not, 

In their best strong, 
and might there not be some neglect on 
the part of Kays? é Meet 

When Jenny became ‘a wife, she was 

fully sensible of the duties: and obliga- 
tions which her new condition ‘ 
upon her; and she determined to do all 
in her power not only to retain the affec- 
tions of her hnsbessit but to increase her 
own, — oe eer, RNS 
they might have been hi : but. con- 
niublal Miss was not to be lot of this 


young creature. 

Tt may be easily i od that Kays, 
who was not less fond of Jenny than his 
successful rival, was plunged into a state 
of distraction, as soon as he knew of the 
utter ruin of his hopes. In the first 
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sy 
“f 

ih 


Hit 
iol 
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He 
5 
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‘scru) 
plain terms, and fn such a way tht 
was es ape eat "s ears, that he 


‘Rivoy Zod his wife, and their 

eases & 

supposed were y, though very dif- 
Since Seay 


the =e tr he did 
‘Evo not 
absolutel: ‘Nelieve i the tumours of his 


holy w: writ.” 

‘Kaya, and Brey were still placed 
near each other, and there were mutual 
between 


longer. beamed on her with the soft t 
of ¢ love; in a few ‘noes Se 
attendants er 

ee to 


ight he have ap- 


« If thou dost slander her, and me, 
mee Gatton abandon all Rorerees 


horrors accum 
to: make heaven Weep, all earth 


can't thou to damnation add 


idl Ke id stared 
ante ce 


of disposition ; 
and his passion for Jenny revived in all 
its force; he would have died to restore 
her to her senses, and to repair the wrong 
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he had done her. 


He hastened to ‘her 


the more desirous of the inju- 
ries he had committed, aad bengal 
to her his penitence. 


to be admitted to see the poor gitls he 
Penne einwfacn Aamaslo’ is re- 


himself — he confessed that the 
y he tok her.was a wicked 

he 
eavens,”’ he ex- 
body coll hat hw Sry 
I but hear her say she 
y should I be! but 


“ You cannot, 


much or rs, she is dying ! do not ask 
it! ” 
farewell, and hurried away overwhelmed 
with grief and horror. He could not 


rest; all was dark and gloom 
him ; wing 


agonized and scarcely 
Sy amet > wae on me following 
a meeting cipal inhabitants 
cur, at oe of te ins and openly 
h had said =i J ya fn 
e enny was 
that the eause of his z fabrication 


at seeing rt 


With this intention he 6 Eee 
her mother’s ut it was .“ 
late ; her spirit had fled to that world, 
where the praise and censure of mankind 
are equally indifferent, in six weeks after 
her bridal day. 
The remainder of the tale will be brief: 

Kays ented fate o— Newry for Ame- 


This 
Pot vie a twe Bea sue after Jenny’s 
death, he married a miller’s a ee a 
ro woman who very 


lenny and it was y. 
fom tat inl ak te eee ee 


Shortly after his second marriage, in a 
fine arising out of an election contest, 
drew. his . sword 

Mebe voy, who 


stick, but in 
was run h the a 
fell: dead on the spot, ’M‘Evo 

tried for his life; he said in his “anes 
he cared not to live, but asserted that. he 
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of the time, was 


newly married wife, went to America, 
like his Sob -alonth the army, 
in which he was promoted, and ly 
respected. European Magazine. 





HRiscellanies. 


INFANTICIDE IN ANCIENT 
TIMES. 


Tne following are extracts from the 
East India Comeeny’> correspondence on 
Hindoo Infanticide :— ~~ 


obligation on the ities must bh 
been sti é necessity of re- 
straining the eles of Infanticide; and 
Romulus probably trusted in i 


wives for-his males from the tribes 
in his neighbourhood with as little diffi. 


culty as the Ji do at t. 
cateaiiied ton, the following obser- 


vations on this subject, which makes the 
; thai on ible a 

ves t the’ same ves 
vith the Roman fathers for their 
children as with the nations of India who 


commit Infanticide :— We find not any 
Roman law that the exposing 
of children,” is was, without doubt, 
an abuse introduced towards the decline 
xury robbed 


In Sontin Infanticide, or the expo- 
appears to have formed 
nyo es stein, Solon 
by the law to parents to 
Y "Aristotle an 


thari' any ‘usage the Jahrejas. The 
Greeks epee to have been led to ex- 


was is; whd the 
love of - 


to up 


wi also extended: to ‘the 
Gauls, and the German rations. ‘Among 
the Canaanites also, previous to ‘the ‘in- 
vasion of the Israelites, similar satrifices 
prevailed, and which are termed ‘in Sctip- 
ture, “passing their seed’ through’ the 
fire to Moloch.” it ee 
In Robertson’s History of America we 
are informed, that the difficulty’ of train- 
ing up an infant to maturity amidst the 
hardships of savage life, often ‘stifles ‘the 
voice of nature among the’ A: 


‘* But though necessity compels ‘the in- 
habitants of America thus to ‘set bounds 


in'a rude state have been found, 
not suffer those to live,’ who aré borti 
with any natural defect or deformity. 

A more‘ attentive and extensive fe- 
search would multiply these examples, 


~ dé - ie. 
tion in preference to that of' the males), 
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FULLER'S’ NOTICE OF ‘PAPER; 
Containing some: Quaint and Dainty 
. Conesits. 


Jad 


were. now. written 3. oh, ‘that 


not sen 

my. 1 

one re printed in a book.’’ 
to 


t page other devices in after ages 

signify; - Conceptions, T was 
first made of a broad flag (not Talike our 
great dock) growing in and nigh Canopus, 
in ty wi it. seems was a staple 
tial cough . ie an a 

to e curse! 
the, ie per reeds by the 


pes meade of grinded. 
: ‘paper is 

s,.and this new artificial: doth: 
stil’ thankflly 


countrymen which make 
it; the Venetian being neat, subtle, and 
courtlike ; and 


ya Waiting is nny ree dist, 
Id BF porn eat pats! little fae 
Than all 


ae oe 3 


Too many, like that wonld-be wit, 
Set ty eck: oer fit, 
always lose their aim ;— 


A middling farmer. Sabah he can. 
Seti And then ts ac a sgptigwan, 
sit down 


cheek 
Is sitdowk 0 the paupér list, | 
A fool, not worth a cent! i 
When farmets’ wives-and: asioghtots fair 


Set up with silks and ne rare, 
tT most:won winning ; 
upon 4 sl stand, 


i 


Ae death 
roe ta keh doo ionn. 
‘And thea sp toe by ik 


Enbwn where thee to sit at first, ! 
“ve saved'a a of pains. : 


si aero ' 
0 better x than hi piles, | 


ini 
ae peed, nd his ate aa veoh 9 
fo bey half hé Kills. 


You hay eet up ap fox wat 3 you nchose 
Att e’er so iow at 


a, re ‘ou aya en it down ap in in 
in 
oris terribly unpleasant, t 





charta Libala, Sms up the itik with 





their Christmas ger 


white-—so ale free 
i that leads to be le; 


Mae y the man, who’s lot shall be 
To swim with thee through life. 


But Venus, goddees: of stood, 
By a 
nd sur cries, why m| 

You' ve other fieh t ny . 


— ee 


PARAMOUNT PUNNING; ON { SETTING 
UP AND SITTING DOWN 


wit 
is Beate 2a hat 


content ; 
‘and twist, 


‘ 


gin art wont gr dear, ' 
ey Lk on on fash seat, 


wo at oer ine 


the sexton’s LO ’ 
on nes 


- American Paper. 


pe Se ae. eae ae 
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CURIOUS.ANECDOTES OF TWO 
: GLEPHANTS. ; 
A_ FEW years: ago, two hants were 
taken from the i the Prince 
the. Hague ; the place for their reception 
had been previously . prepared; it, is a 

ious in the museum of natural 
history, adjoining to the national botani- 

garden in-Paris; well aired and lighted. 


A stove warms it in ‘winter; and it is di- nishi 


vided into two apartments, which havea 
communication by means of a large door, 
which _and shuts perpendicularly. 
The enclosure, consists of rails made of 
strong and thick beams, and a second en- 
closure, breast-high, surrounds it, in order 
to keep. spectators from too near an ap- 


feemed oh, tee with a d suss 
ge Pom ing issued with precaution 
« His first care was to sur- 


The large screws. b 
together were Sesel on the outside ; these 


the female ( Peggy) 


fll 
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ii 
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uf 
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ey Y 
en 


to alarm his mate. 


“lhe 
j fi 
aes 
Hi 
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ef 
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was 
“him but the keeper 

im; but t eeper 
> he turned: round, and 
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rE 
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ey: at Paris was ex 
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on the.instant the two elephants rushed 
into each others etibraces, and, sent: fi 
cries. of joy, so animated and so loud, that 


menagerie they shook the whole hall. They breathed 
of Orange, at the house in the wood, near ales / 


their trunks with such vio- 


which stretches out on she upperside in 
the form of a finger i ina 
degree the mieeness on dexterity of 


é t i 
the privation of their liberty, might fur: 
nish curious observations for the natural 
history of their species... postic Deus 


ye age... 
= feet and.a half. 


to the ground ;.,that. of the 
much shorter. * © : 

The following anecdote appeared in ‘a 
French journal about the middle of the 
year 1799. ~~ 

A sentinel 


belonging: to the menagerie 
OO Sgr ely car eful, every 
time he miounted guard near the elephants, 
to desite: the apectators: not’ to give: them 
any thing to eat... This: was by no mieans 


. pleasing.-to the, elephante.’ Peggy} in 
por 


beheld: him’ -with! a:.verg un- 
favourable eye, and had several times 
“by: besprinkling his h 


' endeavoured to correct his poeege es 


receiving, unper- 

ceived, a small bit.of bread ;-but the ri~ 
pee sentinel. was. on, duty. - Peggy: 
owever, placed herself before him, watched 
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all: hi the ‘moment ‘he ‘hole being made, a man thrust his feet 
a nis mouth rip through: 


‘from -him, twirled it round in her trunk, A maw having had his; t painted, 
‘trod it under her feet, and did ns: restore area iniced Ue the erOe Be consalt te 
it until ‘she ‘had ‘twisted the barrel into Se pate , whether he 
ee 
e ts ‘came, >a likenéss?” 
Pmt. in the in- coneisbeiei- tty ied, “the cap is a 
— —.  elerengy He was ‘going ry 
3 third, when the. painter, ping 
the male, said, “ the Blanve ‘of the cap and 
age of a clothes 10. in : 
hundred and at 
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we 
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my ne a tog | 
and size of the elophae Revetbeen greatly, Just as well might the public, 





“Tam but 2s. Gatherer dis; of other 
cr oe a 


-” BPITAPH © 
OM A VIOLENT SCOLD. ._ 
BeweEatTu this stone, a lump of 
he rey oe: adam On 
‘Who, on the twenty-fourth of May 
Began to hold her tongue ! . heaven! 


THE USE OF A TEAKETTLE senna sant Sra, asi te 
A scHonan who was reading at night, wen jniverienty omiied 6,7, 3,970, 8 
een ne _ ow ‘Answers to Correspondents next week. 

ret are eeine k Lier 
side of the wall,’ waited for the thief. "The ty qi/Newencn and Booksellers. 





















